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Washington, D.C. 20505 

'! ■ . 


November 7, 1973 

The Honorable Robert D. Murphy, Chairman 
Commission on the Organization of the Government 
for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 
2025 M Street, N.VV. 

Washington, D.C. 20505 

Dear Ambassador Murphy: 

In response to your letter of October 15 I have de- 
veloped the attached statement which provides an overall 
response to the matters you suggested for coverage in my 
presentation to the Commission in November. I developed 
this in unclassified form, as I believed it the most useful 
vehicle to stimulate future questions and thoughts by the 
Commission members in the actual hearing. I am certainly 
prepared to go into classified matters during the hearing 
itself, lar in any follow-up studies of more detail which might 
be needed as you proceed toward your final report. 


Sincerely, 
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STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL' INTELLIGENCE ■ 


First, 1st me confirm your assumption about what the 
national intelligence program is . Our intelligence process 
includes the collection and analysis of information in or- 
der to produce what we call "finished intelligence." We 
use overt, covert, technical, human, passive, and active 
collectors. The information collected is then "processed" — 
that is, it is recorded, compared with other information; 
and subjected to the appropriate techniques of scientific 
examination such 'as photographic interpretation, electronic 
analysis,' and decryption. This "processing” of information 
is followed by what wa .call the "production" of "finished" 
intelligence . — in the form of' reports,' studies'/ and estimates * 
which, reflect the highest intellectual evaluation which ' 
we can bring to bear upon all the bits and pieces of. fact 
and impression at .our disposal. The entire intelligence . 
process which I have described relates to' 'foreign intelli- 
gence and counterintelligence, although a number of steps * - • 

in the process obviously have to take place in the United ' 
States. In addition to collection, processing, and produc— - 
tion, from time '.to time CIA also conducts other activities' ' 
related to intelligence affecting the national security, as 
directed by the National Security Council. . \ 

■ ' 

The current organization of the Intelligence Community 
is reflected in the President's directive of 5' November 
1971. It called for the following: 

— That the Director of Central Intelligence "(DCI) 
provide leadership to all foreign intelligence ‘ 
activities of the United States Government. 

• — - That there be established a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee '(NSCIC).* • The ' . 
purpose of the NSCIC is to give direction and 
guidance on national substantive intelligence 


. *14 3 mb s?s are: The Assistant to the President for 
lla.tiono.i Security Affaii'S ( Chairman ) 3 the Under S'ecre— 
ary of Sta,te ^ the Deputy Secretary of Defense , the 
kairm.cn of the Joint Chiefs of Staffs and the DCI . • 
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reeds and to provide for the conLinuing evalua 
tion of intelligence products from the view- 
point of the intelligence consumer. 


— That the Intelligence Resources Advisory Committee 
IRAC be formed.* This Committee is advisory 
to the DC I in his management role. . It helps him 
develop the annual National Foreign Intelligence 
Program Budget Recommendations which are sent 
by the DCI to the President — Recommendations 
which may concern any of the foreign intelligence 
expenditures of the United States Government. 

— That the United States Intelligence Board . (USIB) ** 
be reconstituted to include a representative 
of the Secretary of the Treasury/ and that it 
continue to advise and assist the DCI in his sub- 
stantive leadership role with respect to the In- 
telligence Community. 

Not addressed by that directive but continuing to operate 
is the no-called Forty Committee.'*** This body provides policy 
Guidance on activities related to intelligence affecting the 
national security, as directed by the National Security Council. 


'^Members are: the DCI ( Chairman) * and one senior repre- 
sentative each from the Department of Defense* the Depart-, 
m3n t of State* the Office of Management and Budget * and 

cia. . - 

. ** Members are: The DCI (Chairman); the DDCI;. the Director 
of the Bureau of Intelligence and Research* State Department; 
the. Director of the National Security Agency (USA), ; the 
Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIAL); repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of the Treasury* tae Federal 
Bureau of Investigation* and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Assistant to the Fresident for National 
(Chairman)* the Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs* the Deputy Secretary 
of the Joint Chiejs of Stafj* 


d^Memibers are: 
Security Affairs 


Chairman 


of Defense* the 
and the DCI - 
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In jvt g letter to ire of 15 October, Chairman Murphy out- . 
l^=a a of specific subjects which he wished » to ad- 

?n '^statement and in follow-up studies tne Commis- 
sion? "l have generally keyedthe following remarks uo the 
numbered sections of that letter. 

(1) Authority 

The National Security Act of 1947, certain additional 
lecris 1 ation, and .the National Security Council Directives 
provided 1 for in law are the authorities under which tne . 

national Intelligence program operates-;. The legislation 

tly being re-evaluated by Lhe Congress, an it. . 
be that^sorae modifications will be made. # r f°^®^ ent 
that any changes further limit the national intelligence 
activities in which the DCI Is interested to the field of 
•foreicm intelligence, and to tne extent that they reguir 
rH orting of foreign intelligence activities on a 
reaular°basis to certain members of the Congress, I would 
welcome them. The public should be as free as possiole . 
froS cSnSS about the operations of our national foreign 
intelligence program. . 

The National Security Council Directives which I men- 
.. rarreritly under evaluation to determine wnetner 

an unclassified version can be written. This would help to 
eliminate any possible' misunderstanding about the existence o 
"secret chapter" for CIA or the Intelligence Community. At 
Sh/slmJ tSeT’ some classified directives will be necessary 
to ""specifically- implement the unclassified guidance of the 
open directives'.- 

X do not view oubordi nation to NSC as^fferent 

Ss m o S l^I SSlerSnt ro?2s P In S foiei^ policy and national. 

^^a jgaaags tsjst sjftgsss&r 
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and "national" intelligence are not in conflict. In fact, 
they are mutually supporting. The military services, for 
instance, have intelligence arms which provide the tactical 
intelligence necessary to support the operational forces. 

They also contribute information and analysis to those in 
the Community who work on "national" level problems. A 
study is now underway to determine how these programs can 
better support each other for both substantive benefit 
and possible resource savings. 

The DCI’s responsibility to "protect intelligence 
sources and methods from, unauthorized disclosure" is 
basically a responsibility without authority. I do not 
view it as giving any authority beyond the .'right to call 
the attention of the appropriate prosecuting authority 
to any cases of unauthorized disclosure. In this regard 
I confess great concern at the absence of any effective 
statutes to prevent or punish the unauthorized disclosure 
of sensitive intelligence matters. It was only, by civil 
action based upon his pre -employment secrecy agreement 
that an ex-employee was prevented from revealing a number 
of -.delicate matters in' a book which he had written. ( U. S . 

VsV I-lar chetti , 466 F. 2d 1309, 1316). This decision is 
being tested again . / 

. Aside from' this particular weakness of the statutes/ I 
see no need for particular new authority to carry out an • 
effective intelligence program. The "services' of common con- 
cern" mandate in the current law is adequate, though of course 
there are always minor negotiations between agencies about the 
kind and quality of service to be performed. 

You have asked whether section 102 (d) (5) of the Na- 

tional Security Act, which provides that the CIA shall per- 
form such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the NSC may from time to 
time direct, is too broad and open-ended. This is currently 
being considered in Congress. I w.culd offer that this pro- 
vision, has been used only xvhen specifically directed by the 
NSC under Presidential authority, that every President 
since 1947 has used it, and that the shape of the world 
today seems to require its use much less often than in the 
more critical of the cold war years . I do not believe that 
this weapon should be lightly discarded from our national 
arsenal. 

Section 102 (e) of the 1947 Act, which gives the CIA the 
right to see the foreign intelligence of all of the departments 
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and agencies , is a key f acton in molding a gnoup or in.i__lli 
cence agencies into a community. Without that right, ^ there 
could be no single source of intelligence advice ynicn ac- 
counted for the variety of available facts, and the policy- 
maker would be buried in a confusion of uncorrelated reports 
and analyses about major problems and events. 


( 2 ) 


'Requirements 


The principal customer or our national intelligence P— o 
crram. is, of course, -the President. Buthis key advisors 
and officers need also to be informed ( i. e . , the AssiSL.an.i_ 
to the President for National Security Affairs, the Secre- 
taries of State, Defense, Treasury , and so on). '.Their ra- 
ouirements are a compilation both of their expressed needs 
and of the Intelligence Community’s judgment about waat 
they might need. /.••• • 

are a variety of techniques for refining such re- 
quirements.' The USIB and the DCI have established and con- ., 
tinuallv review a formal list of relatively constant major 
requirements. Crisis -requirements are 'generally conveyed 
to the tracer action arm. of the Community as a result oj_ my 
participation in the Washington Special Action Group ^WS AG) 
V7hich 'meets regularly and keep's^ me informed o.<- acuiviv-ies 
which' might- benefit from intelligence support. 

In, non-crisis situations / requirements, for information . 
come to the Intelligence Community in a wide variety or efrec 
tive but not necessarily orderly ways- On a daily basis, . 
policy- oriented analysts are in contact with, intelligence ' ^ 
analysts and make their needs known in that conuexfc. inrougn 
the 'requirements staffs 'of each intelligence agency, collec 
tion components can be tasked. Formal requests ror specific 
facts or analyses also come by letter or relepnone from JSiB 
principals, Cabinet members, and the NSC/National Security Ad 
visor level . . Policymaker feedback to. the Intelligence Com- 
.munity on intelligence problems below tne first leva o- 
p-^ior-ity,- or in non-crisis situations, generally ao_s nou 
cive~ a clear enough signal about how much collection and 
analytical effort the Intelligence Community _ should expand 
on a specific subject. The Community tasks it.se Is. wr.au Juis - 

is the case. 
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(3) 


(12) Performance and Resources', Budge Ls 


Th .2 DCI has no authority to dsrerraina the bud ere •_ and man— 
pov/ar needs of the various agencies in the Intelligence Com- 
munity . Each component goes through an independent program 
and buderat development process (in the case of State and DOD^ 
in t^lligeace 'oro crams there are department-wide guidances ana 
constraints which apply apart from intelligence considerations) 
Each 'component has an independent review by tne CL -3- 
component receives from. the Congress an appropriation wnicn 
is under its full control. The program proposed by e a cn com- 
ponent to the Congress is reviewed, however, by the^Inuel_i 
cencs Community (IC) Staff of the DCx. From IC staff sugges- 
tions, IRA.C deliberations, and USIB .requirements, uis DCI 
formulates his National Foreign Intelligence Program Budget 
Recommendations for the President. - .. 

Th a maior- resource problem facing the Community is 
inflation; first in manpower costs, but in all othar aspects : 
of our profession as well. The proolem can be sua_ed in uhis 

way: ‘ . ' 

a . assuming level' manpower, level program . 
size,' and continued inflation, the' resources' for 
' intelligence would have to increase by nearly -2b - 
. - percent --by 1978.- This alternative would be .unac- 
ceptable to the Congress.- ' 

b assuming level dollars, a level program, 

and inflation -offset by manpower reductions / a 

• 40 Percent cut 'in manpower would be required by 
19 78. The Community could not take such a cu»_ . 
and continue to meet its obligations. 

c assuming level dollars, level manpower, . - • 

• and continued -inflation, there would have robe a 

drastic and unacceptable cut in our investm, — «_ in ^ 
technical systems for the future and m procurement. 

Th= solution to the dilemma posed above lies' in the 
hands of the President and the Congress. We can he_p by . 
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reducing our breadth of coverage — by keying on the most im- 
portant issues and cutting activities and area coverages which 
do not contribute directly to the resolution of the highest 
priority problems . It is the job of the DCI to advise the 
government as to what constitutes a sufficiency of resources - 
in dollar terms , in terms of the systems the dollars will 
support, and most importantly in terms of major substantive 
need. • 

( 4 ) Evaluation ' 

Evaluation of the performance of the Intelligence Com- 
munity is a relatively untapped field. For years evalua— • 
five efforts have been made within the Community itself, . 

.but as I have suggested, above, we have not had a strong 
standard of pre-established user requirements against • 

which 'to' measure ourselves. As a consequence/ measure- 
ments. of effectiveness have usually been taken during or 
following soma 'crisis V7hich might or might not have been of . 
prior concern to policymakers . • Our reviews' under such ‘ 
circumstances have been mixed. At the same 'time/ on such 
"constants"' as SALT verification and MBFR support wa would 
get high marksV / 

_l have asked my Intelligence Community Staff to con- 
centrate heavily on the. development of a method, to eval- 
uate our performance. I hope to establish standards 
and to have regular measurement of the effectiveness .of all ; 
aspects of the profession undemay within a year: 

(5) • Other 'Intelligence' 'Activities ~ - 

Foreign counterintelligence activity is designed to pro- 
tect the U.S.' government and the private 'sector from penetra- 
tion or manipulation by the intelligence services' of other . 
countries. It is our defensive arm, and in this respect : 
it is an important adjunct to the conduct of foreign policy. 

In general, intelligence activities in support of opera- 
tional military forces’ are "subject to direction from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) and the Unified and Specified Com- 
manders in the field. The information collected by these ac- 
tivities is of use mainly to the forces in the field. It 
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updates their contingency planning for v/ar and affects their 
state of readiness. There is some spin-off value to foreign, 
policy intelligence needs front these activities, howaver. ' 
This is particularly true, for example / during negotia- 
tions for peace, for detente, and in the MSFR context. Data 
provided by some basically force-related systems becomes 
part of a larger data base used by analysts who must furnish 
background to negotiators. 

(6) Special' Programs 

The 'cryptologic programs of the various agencies are 
coordinated by the National Security Agency (NS A) - Each 'of 
the- military service ‘cryptologic agencies receives a budget 
to support a program which it plans in response in two sets / 
of guidances: ' — one essentially related to support of the 
operational forces, - and the other, designed to satisfy "na- 
tional"- needs.' The Director of NSA is responsible for tech- 
nical direction and support to the service cryptologic 
agencies,' for the tasking of those agencies for national 
lex^el objectives/ and for the production of cryptologic in- 
telligence in support of national security and foreign pol- 
icy objectives. . • . . 

In. general,’ other advanced technological collection • 
programs 'are 'managed jointly by the DCI and the Secretary 
of’ Defense.' Naturally there is concern for both substan- 
tive requirements and resource constraints. 

Studies' ‘are now underway to determine the ‘degree to 
which it is possible for intelligence-related technical 
collection systems to support similar but non-intelligence ' 
information needs -elsewhere in the government. In .the 
past some systems, such 'as the U— 2 aircraft, have been 
used to support snowpack studies in the 'American west and 
to photograph hurricane, earthquake and flood damage for 
national emergency relief and economic planning purposes. 

(7)' Reports and 'Estimates' ■ 

Virtually all of the major questions of concern to 
American foreign policy today involve political, economic. 
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military and other factors. It is essential for good in- 
tallicrence assessments to reflect this variety. - - - 

D o 3t J rbe ultimate analytical medium was the ta. — on _ In 
tellicre-’ca Estimate. In recant years there have been a 
variety 'of other NSC-inspired fops which also raqurred 
.h. best analysis . In an effort to account, ut p clang- 
ind to m»ke the intelligence process which i described ■ 
earlier mo r e responsive to policymaker information require- 
ments , I have recently established a new group 
tional T ntelligence Officers" (NIOs) xor specific suo]6Cl 
^ their job will be to enlist all elements or the 
Intelligence Community in the development Cx. ^ne ^ Pos 
sible assessments of the intelligence questions racing the 
crovemment. I have instructed that community report. s^and 
estimates be ‘independent of policy pressure and- objective • 
content. They will also incorporate minority^; 

o 2 T 3 . civ 02 rss. views vxien inese sxiat- 

I do not believe that agencies should handle research 
a pnalvsis entirely aoart from collection and operations, 
oS i“*S5rLce of the policy formulation and implementation 
orocass If anything, the interdependence of policymaking, . 
Kx 2d collection should be increased so that col- 
lection and analysis are focused more precisely on user . ■ 

noP(1( ; and arofit more from user experience. Fore_gn policy 
anl naSonirie^urity concerns -ise^in .a dynamic environ- 

mpnt ona in vfnich collectors and decisionmakers are ac 

tiva ; -To divorce “analysis from this environment would re 
d „ ce opd s iow its flow .of information and minimize it.s ■ 
utili^ same “time; control over the substantive ; 

^^lant* o ? analytical responses topolicy questions snould 
not "be “.vested in the policymaker except with respect^to sub- 
vm- ntiva Veduiremants and the timing and format of r- 

IrSm time to time analysts remind policymakers ; , 

of this distinction. . • 

(8) ‘ Emerging Needs ; 

Any answer to this question must, of course, be given _ 
in classified testimony. It is clear, however, thauth^^ 
teller, ce Questions facing our nation m the 70s 
-!;in-''-ron thos° Of the more extreme days o^ uhe Cold War. 
Slw ^eds arf arising which require intelligence support 
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In tlig fislds of sconoinJ.cS/ n. 2 rcotics, anci international <-er~ 
rorism. These new needs airs r s r Is c ted in chs overall^ guid— 
ance being developed for the Community - ' ' 

(9 ) Oversight and Ac c oun t sb x 1 if y • 

j’ n o OCX is responsible in detail to the auc-horiLy of 
four cosrn.it tees of the Congress — the two ^ Armed Services 
Committees and the two Appropriations Commit uees xindar 
the rules estab listed in each House. In addition/ he pro- 
vides regular substantive briefings- to a number of other 
committees In the Executive Brancn >. he is responsible for 
substantive' matters to the National Security Council and 
the President,, and for budget and management matters to . 

0MB and the President. Ha is' responsive to the 'substantive ' 
requirements. of the Secretaries or StauS , DSi-siise, and Other- 
ageiici.es with .'.foreign intelligence interest, .and the activi- 
ties! of the Intelligence Community are subject to their 
evaluation. All activities in which CIA and the 'rest of_ 
the intelligence 'Community engage are subject .to review, .in ... 
detail by the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board. • 1' 

As the Qh airman of the Armed Services Committee said, 
in 19 49 whan he reported to the Seriate the. Central Intelli- 
gence 'Agency. Act/ . /: 

• " Ours will -perhaps he', the only Government . . .. 

having a law providing for such an activity-. _ . ■ -- 

Other, governments simpZy appropriate a disguised 
sum of money'; without any authority of ZaiJ^.fo - 
handle the. matter through some government- -ojfz-— 

cial. P/e are writing the. whole law .out.- lie .. 

are not doing what other countries do. - P/e are 
throwing every possible democratic safeguard - 
around it as we. go m along. " 

In. testimony during my confirmation hearings/ I indi- 
cated that it is for. the Congress to decide whether there 
should be 'legislative changes m tne authorities. OT^.r for 
eign intelligence activities, it is a persisuent dilemma 
for the government to determine to what degree tne public 
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should be informed about intelligence activities.' The pol- 
icy of the Intelligence Community is to be as forthcoming 
as possible while protecting the basic elements of secrecy 
which are necessary if we are to be effective. 

(10) Controls 

All intelligence operations stem from a variety of au- 
thorities. The NSC’s "Forty Committee" controls foreign 
operations. By Presidential letter the Ambassador has 
overall authority over • operations in the country to which 
he is posted. He is kept aware of operational activity in 
his country. 

(11) Personnel • •_ 

There are no c'ross-Community personnel procedures over 
which the DCI has control . The individual components of the 
Community establish their own professional criteria. In 
testimony at my confirmation hearings I 'included a report on 
CIA’s recruitment activity (see pages 185-186) . While im- 
provements can be made, there are no special legislative 
needs at this time 

In answer to the second part of your question, let me 
say that I believe that compartmaritation is not a serious ’• 
restraint upon the exchange of ideas within the. Intelligence 
Community. Usually "compartments" are used to protect 
sources and methods rather than facts themselves. Need-to- 
know is the ’.guiding factor in the protection of information.. 
Those who work on a problem at the highest level have ready 
access to information they need . They must only show that 
the kind of information which they seek is key to their an- 
alysis, and that their project will be used by a policymak- 
ing level sufficiently high to warrant the’ inclusion of com- 
partmented intelligence. 

(13) Overseas Establishment _ 

Control and coordination of foreign intelligence activi- 
ties overseas is not a serious problem. The Ambassador is - 
charged by the President to direct and coordinate the activi- 
ties and operations of all elements at his mission. He ac- 
tively directs overt information collection and reporting 
activities. Subject to his authority, the senior CIA 
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representative in a foreign post is responsible for the 
coordination of other foreign intelligence activities 
there . 

With very rare exception/ close and effective relation— 
ships exist between all members of the country . team. If 
there are problems which are particularly difficult to re— 
solve in the fie Id - , they are worked out in Washington. xhe 
question of effectiveness in the j-ield is under constant 
evaluation at the agency. Community, and user level. Coord- 
ination, however, is not a major problem with respect to 
the effectiveness of foreign intelligence activities. 
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